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THE TREE OF KNOWLEDGE 

The idea has always prevailed that an attempt to acquire new 
knowledge is a sin against God ; that knowledge is the exclusive 
right of Deity. Nowhere do we find this brought out more 
clearly than in the old Hebrew story of Adam and Eve, the 
story of man's first reaching after knowledge. For uncounted 
ages man has been reaching out, his hunger for truth overcom- 
ing his fear of God's voice ; but it is only in the light of man's 
latest discoveries that we can begin to appreciate the meaning of 
this world-old passion for finding out the secrets of the Most 
High. It is only by the aid of that science which religion has 
so feared and condemned that we can find the deeper spiritual 
significance of this simple folk-tale told by a primitive people to 
explain the facts of life — temptation, sin, death, labor, sorrow, 
and pain. 

It is a strange thing that the act which theology labels "The 
Fall of Man" was man's first attempt to become "as God." It 
is a strange thing that in the mind of the scriptural writer God's 
first "Thou shalt not" shut humanity away from the Tree of 
Knowledge, — the knowledge of good and evil, the knowledge 
which has brought man up from the beasts of the field and made 
him "a little lower than the angels, crowned with glory and 
honor." 

Yet this story, repeated perhaps through centuries of oral tra- 
dition, written down at last by some scribe whose name we do 
not know, is possessed of such wondrous appeal that millions of 
people of all times and races have accepted it as the Word of 
God. Why? Because there is something in the soul of man, 
whether he be primitive or modern, savage or enlightened, that 
responds, an inborn sense of guilt that makes him hide himself 
from his Maker. 

And yet in strange contrast to this is the fact that man has 
always known that knowledge was man's right. Throughout all 
the ages the path of progress has been the path of knowledge, 
and the literature and history of all times have extolled wisdom 
and exalted wise men. How then shall we reconcile this con- 
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flict? Theology answers that it was not knowledge but disobedi- 
ence that constituted the sin. But this only deepens our per- 
plexity. Can it be that all the progress of the ages has been in 
defiance of God's first mandate ? The brain reels before such a 
topsy-turvy theory. Modern minds cannot accept it, for the 
ever-widening revelation of the Divine Mind which the centuries 
have brought us shows Eternal Wisdom bringing cosmos out of 
chaos. With infinite patience God is teaching His children to 
read His Word, not alone in the Book of Books but in stones 
and stars and suns. The fear of truth is old, but it is not God- 
implanted. The craven spirit that bids us hide in the cleft of the 
rock until God has passed by, fearful lest we should see His 
face, is human, not divine. Let us read again this Eden story, 
not in the light of theology but in the light of the twentieth cen- 
tury, and see if perchance we may find in this world-old tale 
something of new interest and inspiration. 

Man, as we now know, was not a special creation, lord of the 
beasts by divine right and citizen of Paradise. He was indeed 
the triumph of creation, but it was because, prompted by the 
Divine Urge within him that would not let him rest, he had 
pushed his way up from the slimy depths of the sea, across the 
sand into the forest, slowly, bravely, sometimes blindly and in 
despair, falling and rising again, fighting his way up through the 
brute creation until he had gained dominion over them and had 
one day emerged from the forest and stood upright before his 
Maker, no longer beast but man. God indeed "made man 
out of the dust of the earth and breathed into his nostrils the 
breath of life and he became a living soul, " but the process 
took a million years. 

God's greatest miracles are not completed in a moment. 
The mind of man, crowning work of God's creation, was not 
made in a day. 

Man's mind was the divine spark that constituted the difference 
between him and the beasts around him. From the first he 
must have been dimly conscious that there was a difference ; 
that he had within himself something that none of them had ; 
something big and masterful that he felt intuitively but did not 
comprehend. Very early he must have realized that his do- 
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minion over animals was because of his superior intelligence ; 
very early he must have felt within himself the capacity for a 
wider, fuller life than they could ever attain. And instinctively 
this mystery which he felt in his own soul and the mysteries of 
the universe by which he was surrounded developed into a God- 
consciousness. 

These aspirations, these longings of his spirit for a higher life, 
must mean that he, in a strange, incomprehensible way, was re- 
lated to God in a different way from what the brute creation 
was. He felt somehow that it was his right to be the com- 
panion of God ; to commune with Him, to enter into His pres- 
ence as no other creature could. Yet by a barrier equally 
mysterious he felt himself shut away from God. And the thing 
that drew him God-ward was the same thing that shut him away, 
his moral consciousness. How did he explain this? Naturally 
enough, his mind groped back, seeking in the half-remembered 
past for a time when he had not felt this separation from God, a 
time of happiness and innocence when sin and struggle and 
death were unknown. And so he wove his thought into the 
beautiful story of the Garden of Eden, a story so wonderful that 
it took hundreds of years to develop and thousands of years to 
understand. It has taken man all the ages from Creation's dawn 
until now to understand that the divinity within him is poten- 
tial ; a vision of his future instead of a memory of his past ; that 
the time for which he longs is ahead of him, not behind him ; a 
time that never was but that perhaps will be. 

We think of man's first sin as being some new act of dis- 
obedience which he committed for the first time. In reality it 
was the same act which he had always done, only, one never-to- 
be-forgotten day he saw the old act in a new light, he knew that 
it was wrong. Like one who climbing wearily upward from 
some dark pit sees a gleam of light which measures the heights 
above him but not the depths beneath, he had risen high enough 
to see how low he was. 

It was not the Fall of Man, it was the Rise of Man. It was 
that most wonderful of all events, the birth of a soul. 

As the new-born babe, feeling the chill of the air, cries out in 
pain and shuts its eyes against the blinding light of day, so the 
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new soul of humanity shrank from the consequences of its new- 
found knowledge. For "when moral good was made possible, 
moral evil was introduced. A knowledge of the one brings that 
of the other." Knowledge brings freedom and power, but it 
also brings responsibility. No wonder that primitive man looked 
back with longing to the time when he had not known good 
from evil and called it Paradise. 

Freed from theological implications, looked at as a composite 
story, developed through many generations of a primitive peo- 
ple to explain their own existence and the puzzling facts of life, 
this old tradition takes on a new interest. Things which have 
always been taken for granted can hardly be found in the story 
and things hitherto overlooked assume significance. There seems 
to be no reason for identifying the serpent with Satan or with 
sin. The only quality that the text ascribes to the serpent is 
"subtility" or "wisdom." The reason for introducing the serpent 
as the tempter was probably because of its supposed wisdom and 
also to account for the inborn aversion and fear which has al- 
ways prevailed between the serpent and mankind. In the happy 
time of innocence, according to the tradition, Eve felt no fear of 
the serpent. It was after this that God pronounced His curse 
upon the serpent, saying, "I will put enmity between thee and 
the woman and between thy seed and her seed : it shall lie in 
wait for thy head and thou shalt lie in wait for his heel." The- 
ology tells us that the serpent lied when he said, " For God doth 
know that in the day ye eat thereof, then your eyes shall be 
opened, and ye shall be as God, knowing good and evil." This 
interpretation directly contradicts the story, for the eating of the 
fruit was immediately followed by the awakening of moral con- 
sciousness and the acknowledgment by God Himself, "Behold 
the man has become as one of us, to know good and evil." 

Theology also tells us that Eve sinned because she yielded to 
the demands of her lower nature, but there is nothing of this in 
the story. The entire appeal of the serpent is made, not to the 
senses, but to the reason, — "Ye shall not surely die, but ye shall 
be as God." And Eve's choice was essentially rational : "When 
the woman saw that the tree was good for food, and that it was 
pleasant to the eyes, and a tree to be desired to make one wise, 
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she took of the fruit thereof." It was not an appetite of the flesh, it 
was a yearning of the spirit for a wider experience, for a fuller life. 
Animal gratification man had always had. It was his soul that 
had never been satisfied, that indeed never can be satisfied until, 
in the words of the Psalmist, it awakes in the likeness of God. 

The Tree of Knowledge represents, as Schiller describes it, the 
transition of man to freedom and humanity, yet the advance 
brought with it more of pain than satisfaction, more of guilt than 
triumph. Truly there is no pain like that of a new idea. Man 
could not yet appreciate his own dignity, he could only feel his 
separation from God. No longer could he live the care-free, 
irresponsible life of the creatures around him ; no longer could 
he blindly follow his own instincts with no thought of the moral 
consequences of his acts : he alone of all God's creatures, must 
distrust his own nature, deny his own impulses, restrain his na- 
tural passions. He must reason, must set one good over against 
another good and choose between them, and upon his judg- 
ment rested the decision of the question that has come down 
through all generations," — What is good?" 

This was the price that man must pay for manhood. Little 
wonder that it seemed to him not a price but a penalty. Over- 
whelmed with a new and unwelcome sense of his own responsi- 
bility, he felt that he had transgressed the bounds set about the 
mount lest men break through unto Jehovah to gaze; he had 
eaten of the tree whereof God had commanded, "Thou shalt not 
eat"; he had, — oh ! fearful responsibility — become as God. It 
was no supernatural presence that confronted Adam that day in 
the garden : for the first time he stood face to face with his own 
soul. It was the revelation of his own divinity that terrorized 
him: it was his own frightened heart that prompted the awful 
question, "What is this thou hast done?" And the voice that 
drove him out of Eden was the still, small voice within: the 
voice that in all ages has urged man to leave his Eden of indo- 
lence and safety and go out into the wider world of achievement, 
the world of sweat and toil, of peril and possibility, the world of 
the fighting chance. 

Esther Barstow Hammand. 
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